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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS. “10th mo. 15th.—I returned home this day 


two weeks, I think with a degree of gratitude 
to Him who was my Preserver through a jour- 
ney of between three weeks and a month, in 
which there were many circumstances which 
proved to be trials both of faith and patience, 
and tended to my humiliation. Travelling in 
this way has its difficulties and trials, of which 
few can form an adequate idea but those who 
have encountered them. But when the mind is 
resigned to apprehended duty, even these are 
made lighter than we have any right to expect. 
In a full and perfect resignation of our wills 
In the midst of the ordinary pursuits of to the Divine will, there is peace, holy quietude, 
home, and his professional engagements, Wil-|and true tranquillity of soul, to obtain which, it 
liam Forster had ‘‘ not neglected the gift that | seems to me, is worth parting with every earthly 
was in him ;” for nearly two years he had con-| gratification. I think I see the need there is for 
tinued so to “preach the word,” as to make|me to seek after a more perfect disposition of 
“fall proof’’ of the ministry which he had re- this nature: I feel the advantage of it for my- 
ceived from the Lord Jesus to testify the Gos-! self and for my friends. ‘The way to keep our 
pel of the grace of God. The time had now 'enjoyments is to resign them,’ says William 
arrived when it appeared to be the duty of the' Penn; and in my opinion the way to lead a use- 
Church to recognize the rality of his calling, | ful and virtuous life is to resign every passion 
and, in the Eighth month, 1805, he was ac- of our souls, every faculty of our. understand- 
knowledged by Tottenham Monthly Meeting as ing, aud everything that we dare to call our 
an approved minister of Christ. [Aged 21 ore into the hands of Him who can dispose of 
years. } us to his own glory, and our present and per- 
It soon became evident that his Gospel labors | manent peace.”’ 
were not to be confined to any particular loc sl-| In the Twelfth month he was again liberated, 
ity, but that he must be willing to give himself to visit Friends at Buckinghamshire, and in 
up to the service of his Lord wherever he might | Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire. He attended 
be pleased to send him under the anointing and | the Quarterly Meeting at Aylesbury, on which 
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guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
month he brought under the consideration of 
his Monthly Meeting an apprehension of duty 
to pay a religious visit to Friends in Dorsetshire 
and Hampshire, and in Sussex, and obtained 
the cordial sanction of the Church to his pro- 
posal. 

He does not appear to have preserved any 
journalized record of this, and other religious 
engagements which followed each otherin quick 
succession; but extracts from his letters to 
his friends furnish some interesting particu- 
lars. 


In the following ' he remarks :— 


“1806. ist mo. 2d.—I cannot easily forbear 
mentioning a circumstance which occurred to 
me at this meeting, as I think it will be instrue- 
tively remembered by me as long as I live, and 
afford a useful hint to others who are begiuning 
‘to put on the harness.’ In looking this way, 
my mind had for many months been impressed 
that it would be right for me to seek some op- 
portunity with the inbabitanta of this town, by 
way of a public meeting. Feeling, as I thought, 
a return of the same exercise, on the morning 
of the Quarterly Meeting, I mentioned the sub- 


After the completion of this, his first “‘ mis- | ject to a valuable friend, a minister, who recom- 


sionary journey” as an accredited minister of 


Christ, he writes :— 


mended, if I felt the matter to arise with 
weight, that I should mention it at the close of 
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82 FRIENDS’ 
the meeting for discipline. Apprehending that 
it might afford me some relief, I accordingly 
opened the concern to Friends; never was I 
witness to any matter of the kind being more 
weightily and tenderly handled. They appre- 
hending that the time was not yet come for pro- 
ceeding in that engagement, I[ believed my peace 
concerned in readily acquiescing with their bet- 
ter judgment, which produced relief to a degree 
beyond what I had expected. This was a 
time of humbling exercise, both in regard to 
what I passed through before I disclosed the 
matter, and afterwards. May I ever endeavor 
to cherish a disposition, ready and willing to 
yield to the judgment of more experienced ser- 
vants, and on all occasions put my trust in the 
Lord, and let him plead my cause.” 

A week later he remarks in allusion to the 
time occupied by this service :— 

“To some of my acquaintance this may seem 
a strange way of passing that part of my life 
which is usually devoted to providing for future 
subsistence. “I believe 1 am not unmindful that 
this isa duty I owe to myself and to my father’s 
family. 

But what must I do, when I think I hear the 
call, with that clearness which I dare not dis- 
pute, to leave my home and its tender ties, and 
follow my Master into distant parts? Will it 


do for me, who have been made a rich partaker 
of his free and bounteous mercy, to prove re- 


bellious? Or must I not, in simplicity and 
resignation, attend on Him; and when he con- 
descends to call, obey, and leave all conse- 
quences to Him; for He can provide, and 
surely He does provide, all things necessary for 
his humble, dependent children.” 

It has already been seen how deeply W. F. 
felt his being so much from home. He was 
fully aware that when he returned from Shef- 
field his beloved father was looking for his as- 
sistance in business, in the hope that he should 
thus be lightened of some of his own cares; 
and for a time he had cheerfully done what he 
could to render all the help in bis power. But 
now, in the midst of his Gospel labors in some 
neighboring counties, a fresh prospect of relig- 
ious service opened to his view; and he felt 
that, without disobeying what he believed to be 
the divine will respecting him, he could not 
turn away from it. Bowing, therefore, in hum- 
ble submissfon to the requirement of his Lord, 
he thought it right, some time before his return 
home, freely to express his views in the follow- 
ing letter :— 

TO HIS FATHER. 

“1806. 2d mo. 14th.—I have several times 
thought of home, and looked much towards it ; 
but believe, if 1 am favored to return relieved, 
that, if it meet with thy approbation, it will be 
right for me to submit to Friends a prospect 
which has for some considerable time lain 
heavily upon me, to pay a visit to Friends in 
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some meetings in the Eastern counties; and I 
think, if Friends can set me at liberty, of being 
at the Quarterly Meeting at Norwich next 
month. I-much wish for thy free opinion on 
the subject, and believe, if thou recommendst 
my deferring it awhile, I shall be satisfied. It 
is very trying to me to be thus absent from 
business, when I am sensible that my assistance 
would be useful ; but as I think this is an ex- 
ercise not of my own creating, it will be best for 
me cheerfully to acquiesce in the judgment of 
my friends.”’ 

It was no wonder that such an instance of 
filial duty and affection, kept in right subordi- 
nation to the higher claims of obedience to our 
Father who is in heaven, should bring both 
parents, and brothers, and sisters into much 
tender feeling with the absent one, as well as 
on their own account, in so soon again having 
to give him up to pursue his allotted work away 
from home. But occasions like these were not 
new in that Christian family, and all united in 
encouraging the young disciple to faithfulness 
in the service of his Divine Master, whilst they 
could rejoice together in being permitted to 
feel the sweetness and preciousness of this 
beautiful example of Christian dedication in a 
beloved son and brother. To him such sacrifices 
had ceased to be solitary acts of obedience to 
the will of God ;—they were rather as links in 
the chain which bounc him to his willing ser- 
vice. The love of Christ constrained him to 
live not to himself, but to Him who died for us 
and rose again. 

William Forster never afterwards engaged in 
any secular pursuit with a view to pecuniary 
gain. In the judgment of the Christian com- 
munity of which he was a member, and accord- 
ing to his own religious convictions, the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament, though it sanc- 
tioned a suitable provision for the actual need 
of the ambassadors of Christ, whtile their whole 
time was occupied in the service of the Church, 
did not recognize the Ministry of the Gospel as 
among the authorized means of obtaining a 
livelihood, much less of acquiring wealth and 
position in the world. That ministry received 
from the Lord Jesus, and not from man, was, 
on the contrary, to be exercised on the principle 
laid down by our Saviour himself, when He 
sent forth the earliest promulgators of the truth 
as it is in Him, with the charge, “ Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” Its message of 
salvation was to be proclaimed to all in the same 
spirit which prompted the words of the apostle : 
“We preach not ourselves but Christ Jesus, 
the Lord; and ourselves your servants for 
Jesus’ sake ;” we seek “ not yours but you.” It 
was to be divested of any semblance of remu- 
nerative income or of official distinction—of 
everything that could tempt cupidity, or fire 
ambition—no sordid motives were to be con- 
nected with its sacred functions. Cordially ac- 
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cepting the highest Scriptural standard regard- 
ing the spirituality and freedom of the Chris- 
tian ministry, William Forster well knew that 
to pursue the path which appeared to be marked 
out for him by a hand higher than hisown, was 
to renounce his worldly expectations, and to 
adopt a life of continued and disinterested self- 
sacrifice. In the vigor of early manhood, sur- 
rounded by all the attractions of home, just 
introduced into a well-established and profitable 
profession, which, with ordinary exertion, bid 
fair to secure to him a comfortable indepen- 
dence, his earthly prospects seemed full of 
promise ; and, besides this, “the duty which 
he owed to himself, and to his father’s family,” 
in these respects, pressed heavily upon him— 
keenly alive as he was to the most delicate per- 
ception of the ordinary requirements and pro- 
prieties of life. Under such circumstances, it was 
no easy thing fora young man of twenty-two 
to do as he did—to count all these things but 
dross for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus his Lord, freely to devote himself 
to Him—to spend and be speut in his service. 
But he had counted the cost; he hesitated not 
to give himself up to the disposal of bis God. 

In allusion to the work lately accomplished, 
and that which was now again before him, he 
says :— 

“TI returned about a month since from a 
journey into some parts of Buckinghamshire and 
Hertfordshire, in which I was for the most part 
favored with the company and brotherly care of 
dear Joho Hull. On delivering in the certificate 
at our lust Monthly Meeting, I was strength- 
ened to cast before my friends another prospect 
which has long been before my mind, a visit to 
Friends in some meetings in Essex, Suffolk and 
Norfolk. I feel this concern a very weighty 
undertaking, the more so as no companion has 
yet turned up. I trust, if I am right in the 
movement, that I shall know as much of the 
sympathy of my friends as is good for me. Oh! 
it is strengthening, and affords such support 
that I seem as though I could neither stand nor 
move without it. It is by no means the thought 
least trying to me when I think of it, that I 
have often to leave my dear father so much, at 
a time when | know my services would be ac- 
ceptable to him ; but he is very kind, and throws 
no obstruction in the way. It is a great favor to 
have such tender parents as I am blessed with. 
I wish [ may sufficiently value the privilege ” 

He entered upon this journey very soon after 
the Monthly Meeting in the Third month, 
1806, and was diligently occupied in religious 
service for several months, with the exception 
of two or three weeks, when he was at home at- 
tending the Yearly Meeting. He met with 
many kind, faithful, experienced friends, whose 
tender care and sympathy towards this youthful 
laborer in the Lord’s vineyard were both help- 
ful and strengthenirg. 
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He moved along from day to day with much 
caution, and in great watchfulness, anxiously 
desiring that all his steps should be under the 
renewed putting forth of the heavenly Shep- 
herd. He held many religious meetings with 
those who did not profess with Friends, mostly 
in agricultural villages, and in many places 
where the ministers of our Society had not 
labored before. Ino several of the Monthly 
Meetings of Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk, he 
visited Friends in their families. 

In the course of the present engagement, 
William Forster remarks, that seventy-five fam- 
ilies were visited, in which, by subdivision, the 
whole of the religious interviews amounted to 
176, and adds that, “ though it had not been 
usual thus to subdivide families, and it was 
sometimes a little trying, yet it tended more 
fully to the relief of the visitor, and,” he be- 
lieved, ‘‘ more to the satisfaction of those who 
were visited.”” 

After his return out of Suffolk, &c., he writes 
to an intimate friend :— 

“9th mo. 25th.—The sympathy thou ex- 
pressest for me under my trials and exercises 
was by no means the least acceptable part of 
the contents of thy letter. Iam glad that in 
this way thou hast been made a sharer with me 
in my labors in that part of our Heavenly 
Master’s vineyard. I do esteem it a very pre- 
cious thing to be favored to feel sympathy with 
my dear friends under their trials; and it is no 
small consolation when I can believe that they 
are permitted to sympathize with me. 

“‘ Now that [ am permitted to return in safety 
to my father’s house, it is in my heart to tell 


thee that I have not served a hard Master. No.” 


He was—and surely my soul can say, from 
present feeling, that He is—kind, just, and 
good. Though He saw meet that I should be 
tried many ways, even to a hair’s breadth, yet 
He preserved me through all; so that I have 
had cause to acknowledge his goodness, and in 
the language of the Psalmist to cry, ‘ What 
shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits 
towards me?’ This, in effect, was the breath- 
ing of my humbled soul many times towards 
the conclusion of my visit in reviewing his man- 
ifold mercies. I am writing with freedom ; true 
friendship will often lead to freedom, which is 
good when bounded by the holy limitations of 
truth.” 

In the Twelfth month he was again occupied 
in a visit to the families of Friends in Ratcliff 
Monthly Meeting. Respecting this he re- 
marks :-— 

“1807. 1st mo. 5th.—As to any fruits re- 
sulting from my feeble labors, should any arise, 
I do not wish to see them; all that I desire is 
an evidence of not having moved in my own 
will : this, in passing along, has been mercifully 
afforded—a favor which I desire to mention 
with reverence, and to remember with humble 
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gratitude. On my return home I was strength- 
ened to believe that I had been in the way .of 
my religious duty—an ample reward for ali the 
exercise and conflict I passed through. 

(To be continued ) 


i sls edentedi 
The “Old Banner Essays.” 
THE CHRISTIAN’S HERITAGE. 


(Continued from page 7C.) 


* What then are the essential conditions 
whereby we may realize the Divine Fellowship, 
and be made partakers of Christ; and in what 
does this heritage of faith consist ? 

Living faith must be two-fold in its charac- 
ter. Like that of Abraham, “ the father of the 
faithful,” it consists firstly in an entire trust 
in God’s promises ; and secondly, in an entire 
obedience to God’s commands. ‘Trust, without 
self-surrender, is only one-half of the Christian’s 
high vocation ; by the former only can we be 
justified, and by the latter alone can we be 
sanctified, or made meet to be partakers of the 
inheritance. Like as we are justified by trust, 
by throwing ourselves, all sin-laden as we are, 
upon Christ for forgiveness, so are we sanctified 
by surrendering our wills unto Him, and by 
simply depending on his free and cleansing 
grace. It is all important that we should re- 


member that by no efforts of watchfulness, pray- 
ers, almsgivings, penances, or self-discipline, 


can we ever sanctify ourselves—make ourselves 
holy—any more than we can by such means justi- 
fy ourselves—make ourselves just. These may 
form the channels through which the grace of 
God may be received, but they are in no respect 
its producers. The surrender of the will involves 
‘an inward struggle, which is the right prepara- 
tion to receive, but it cannot bestow, the gift of 
sanctification. “ We stretch forth the hand of 
faith and receive out of Christ the forgiveness 
which he has purchased for us; and we must 
stretch it forth again and again, to receive also 
that meetness for glory which he gradually im- 
parts.” 2 
Devotion, in its rightful meaning, does not 
consist in prayers or religious services, public 
or private. lt signifies a whole life, given— 
devoted unto God; and of which these and 
other special acts are but fragments. That man, 
therefore, is devout, who, beyond all these 
stated acts, remembers God in every thing; 
seeking in the daily routine of common life to 
serve (rod and not himself or his own will. How 
completely is this principle borne out by the 
perfect example of Him whose human life was 
one of hourly devotion, ever mingling in the 
joys, and the cares, and the afflictions of men, 
but introducing into the very commonest and 
most trivial events of life, a temper and a relig- 
ious thought which turned all things into 
causes or acts of devotion. As we have already 
spoken of the unsound division into clergy and 
laity, so would we here repeat the assertion 


that a secular pursuit is not an obstacle to a 
heavenly mind. ‘The genius of the Gospel is 
wholly opposed to the dogma that because a 
man is serious—religions—therefore he must 
take “holy orders,” and become either monk, 
priest, or clergyman. If such a principle were 
admitted, and all the wondrous variety of hu- 
man avocations were rejected as ungenial or 
unsuitable for the heavenly-minded, society 
must soon relapse into a normal state of bar- 
barism, and the term “ Christian civilization ” 
become a meaningless paradox. Mankind (says 
Von Humboldt) require two conditions for a 
full development, viz., freedom, and a variety 
of situations. The Gospel of Christ, whilst af- 
fording a true and glorious liberty, provides 
also for an abundant variety of modes of 
growth. Not only would it be injurious to de- 
prive worldly pursuits of those religious men 
who otherwise might leaven their fellows, but 
it would afford these a narrower ground where- 
in to magnify the Lord’s name. The beaten 
track of daily life affords ample scope for the 
devoutest Christian; and he may therein exer- 
cise a daily religion more acceptable, more 
practical, and more beneficial to others, than 
could be effected through the longest prayers 
or the most ascetic devotions of monastic life. 
Let each throw into his daily life a pure intent 
—doing all for God, and all in God—disen- 
cumbering the heart from earth’s corroding 
cares, and learning day by day, from the teach- 
ings of God’s Spirit, and from His providence 
in all the passing events of time. 

The tendency of divine grace, as it acquires 
mastery over the will, is to amalgamate a devo- 
tional spirit with all our ordinary doings, and 
to transfuse into our common actions a spirit of 
prayer. Who can say that since each stone 
has to be shaped and polished, in order to be 
fitted for its designed place in the spiritual tem- 
ple, the discipline of God’s own providence in 
common life is not better suited to this end than 
any separation or isolation which human infirm- 
ity can prescribe ? 

Far be it from me to limit the modes through 
which the Most High is pleased to reveal him- 
self, and to teach mankind. One may be 
drawn unto Him by the gentle cords of grati- 
tude and love, like Lydia, “ whose heart the 
Lord opened ;” another is awakened by the 
terrors of the Lord; some are drawn unto Him 
through the vanity, and others through the af- 
flictions of life. The greater the difference in 
minds, the wider are the fields required for 
reaching all; but in no way can so infinite a 
variety of means be employed of God unto*our 
instruction as through the heaven-ordained and 
changeful events of active life. 

If this be the effect of his secular occupation, 
how superficial will be the anxieties, and how 
calm the course of the Christian! He lives 
contented with his lot; and knowing well that 
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had God had seen fit He would have placed 
him in wider fields of service, the lesson is 
emphatically taught that here is his vocation, 
and now is the time. Those sadly procrastina- 
ting thoughts of, “ when I am older, when [| 
am richer, when | am more influential, or when 
I aw in a better locality, then will I more 
worthily and publicly serve the Lord,” all 
melt away before a clear sense of present duty 
in the field where He has placed him. “‘ Make 
thy heart (saysa writer from whom we have 
already quoted) a little sanctuary, in which 
thou mayest continually realize the presence of 
God, and from which vain and unhallowed 
thoughts shall be excluded. Be true to God 
and to the thought of his presence all day long, 
banishing selfish thought. Care much for His 
approval—little for that of others.” 

If we turn for a moment from the calm hap- 
piness of him who is thus, day by day, trusting 
in God, and recognizing His fatherly hand in 
all the trials as well as the blessings which 
befall him, and contemplate the uorestful con- 
dition of one who lives as without God in the 
world, how marvellous is the coutrast! If the 
same misfortunes happen to both, the one is 
borne down by chagrin, and the other upheld 
by love. If family bereavement befals them, 
the one mourns gloomily and without hope, 
but the other can rejoice in the prospect 
of an eternal reunion. If*both are surrounded 
by life’s luxuries and pleasures, the former is 
unsatisfied, and ever thirsting for more; but 
the latter richly enjoys that which heaven be- 
stows, and has the sweet springs of gratitude 
ever to refresh him. In old age the one be- 
comes unhappy, anxious, and irritable; but 
the other, reposing upon God's providence and 
love, shines brighter and purer unto the per- 
fect day. In a word, there is no more striking 
testimony to the blesseduess of a heavenly life, 
than is revealed in the different effects produced 
upon these two classes of men by the vicissi- 
tudes of time. Through all, the believer in- 
creases his stock of love, joy and peace : 

“Give what thou wilt, without Thee I am poor; 

And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away.” 
But the unbeliever is soured by crosses, and be- 
comes more selfish, less cheerful, and less peace- 
ful, as his end draws nearer. 

Another field of instruction opened by the 
Spirit of Christ to the believer, is the nage of 
Holy Scripture, appealing, as it does, to all 
those affections and feelings of man which gov- 
ern the will. In scientific research, an appeal 
to the affections would be wrong, but not so 
with the Gospel of Christ: its teachings are 
designed to be felt and comprehended by the 
heart. With the heart man is edified, and with 
the heart he believeth unto righteousness. Its 
blessed doctrines are intended to meet our 
heartfelt wants and sympathies, not to gratify 
our argumentative faculties; and, boast as we 
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may of our knowledge of Christian history, or 
of our belief in all the events recorded in the 
New Testament, unless this knowledge has 
given a bias to the will, leading us into the 
path of holiness and purity of life—unless it 
has intensified our love towards God and to- 
wards man, we have failed to realize the object 
for which the sacred volume has been preserved 
tous. Unleas, through its teachings, our Aearts 
have been touched, there has been no edifica- 
tion, no building up of the soul for an habita- 
tion of God through the Spirit. 

Therefore, whilst all the doctrines of the 
Gospel are set before mankind on the page of 
the New Testament, and all the events related 
are written for our instruction, “that we, 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, 
might have hope,” he only who has surrendered 
his heart to be taught of Christ is thereby 
availingly instructed. Although the believer 
can need no further revelation of doctrines or 
facts, it is none the less necessary that he who 
comes unto Christ to be taught and led of Him, 
should be inwardly shown his individual path 
under the condition in which he has to live. 
It has sometimes been attempted to destroy this 
divine truth of the inward teaching and guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, by representing the 
written word as the on/y guide for man. Kach 

| has its distinet place in the Gospel economy ; 
but, iu our zeal for the one, we may not ignore 
the great practical truth of an individual prov- 
idence as Teacher as well as protector. “Thou 
art a child, walking among stumbling-blocks 
and pit-falls. Break not away from his indi- 
vidual guidance. Conform uot only to the in- 
dication of God’s will made to us by His re- 
vealed Book ; conform also to the special indi- 
cations made unto thee by His providence. 
Does vot His finger rest upon each of us more 
particularly in the government of affairs, than 
even in revelation? Does he not come home 
to us more and even more closely, more per- 
sonally, by His providence than by His word ?” 
That which God hath so certainly joined to- 
gether, let not man attempt to pull asunder. 
(To be concluded.) 

There enters, sometimes, by the Spirit in 
the hearts of believers such a sense of the 
uncreated glory of God, shining forth in Christ, 
as affects and satiates their souls with ineffable 
joy. Hence ariseth that “peace of God, 
which is above all understanding, keeping our 
hearts and minds through Jesus Christ.” 
“Christ, in believers the hope of glory,” gives 
them to taste of the first fruits of it, yea, some- 
times to bathe their souls in the fountain of 
life, and to “ drink of the rivers of pleasure” 
that are at His right hand. Where any are 
carnal, yca, “blied, and seeing nothivug” afar 
off, they are utterly unacquainted with these 

things.— Owen. 
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ISAAC ROBSON’S NARRATIVE OF HIS VISIT TO 
ITALY. 
(Concluded from page 72.) 

We returned thence to Genva by the coast, 
but could not find any opening for religious ser- 
vice on the way. On our arrival there, we 
called on a person who had been recommended 
to us, and who consented to accompany us to 
the meeting of the Brethren as interpreter. 
The way was readily made for I. R. to address 
the company, by whom his communication was 
cordially received. 

Being disappointed in the expectation of ob- 
taining an interpreter to one or two other meet- 
ings in this neighborhood, we went forward to 
Alessandria, and visited a school there under 
the care of a young man who also acts as pastor 
to a congregation connected with the “ Breth- 
ren.” We were also present at their meeting 
in the evening, but no way opened for service 
among them. In the evening of the following 
day we went a few miles out of town to another 
meeting of country people at Spinetto, to whom 
I. R. spoke, as on two former occesions, through 
two interpreters. In the feeling of Christian 


love towards these simple, earnest-minded men 
and women, we were led there, as at many 
other places, to long for the preservation of such 
converts in the right way, and to desire that 
they may become acquainted with it more per- 


fectly, through attention and obedience to the 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit. 

We then returned to Turin, where the pastor 
kindly arranged for a meeting with the converts 
connected with the Vaudois. There was a large 
attendance, and we had cause for thankfulness 
for the help graciously afforded, and for the 
solemn quiet which prevailed on the occasion. 

Here we visited the Vaudois school, consist- 
ing of about 150 boys and girls, and also a 
larger one,supported by Martha de Sanctis, 
both of which were in excellent order. The 
children are mostly from Roman Catholic fam- 
ilies, and are carefully instructed in the knowl- 
edge of the Holy Scriptures. We likewise at- 
tended a meeting of the Brethren, but no way 
opened for addressing them. 

The following day we went to Monte Strutto, 
a village beyond Ivrea, in a deep Alpine valley, 
where we had a favored meeting with a com- 
pany of mountain peasants, who appeared loth 
to part with us when the meeting was over. A 
copy of the Scriptures, lent to the prefect of the 
village by one of the gens d’armes, was the 
means under the divine blessing of leading him 
to the knowledge of the truth, and through him 
this band of simple mountaineers. 

We proceeded hence to Milan. Here we 
called first on the English Protestant chaplain. 
On showing him the certificate, he entered most 
kindly into our views, and at once accompanied 
us to the several pastors connected with the 
congregations there, to make arrangements 
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for attending their respective meetings.— 
Opportunities were thus readily obtained in 
four different meetings; in all of which 
there was great willingness to hear the mes- 
sage which I. R. felt it his duty to deliver 
amongst them. Here also we bad much social 
and religious intercourse with the professors 
and others connected with the different congre- 
gations. 

Accompanied by a very efficient interpreter— 
one of the University Professors (who, on leav- 
ing the Romish Church, had been for a time de- 
prived of wife and child through the influence 
of the bishop.) we proceeded to Como, and had 
satisfactory meetings with the two congrega- 
tions there; many, both of the Vaudois and the 
Brethren, attending on each occasion. We then 
went up lake Como to Angegno, asmall town on 
its border, and met a little company of simple, 
poor people, who have had much to endure 
from the enmity of the priests, and were also 
under discouragement, because they could not 
have an evangelist to conduct their meetings 
regularly. They were directed to Christ as the 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls ; and, at the con- 
clusion, several of them evinced their love by 
insisting on carrying our luggage about four 
miles, up the steep ascent of the mountains, to 
St. Fidele, where we had a comforting meeting 
with another little company of similar character. 
Here a lawyer of influence bas bad the courage 
to identify himself with them and to help them. 
We then went forward to Lugano, where we 
understood there were a number of converts; 
but the colporteur who Jabors amongst them 
being engaged elsewhere, we had no means of 
collecting them. We therefore proceeded to 
Intra on Lake Maggiore. Here there is a con- 
siderable number of converts, and a good 
school, supported by the Wesleyans, under the 
care of a converted priest who had been se- 
cluded for several years in a convent in Rome, 
because of his conversion when in India. On 
making known our errand, and showing him 
the certificate, he at once took measures to pre- 
pare for a meeting the same evening, which was 
held accordingly, himself being a very satisfac- 
tory interpreter. There, as in other parts of 
Italy, there was much to awaken thankfulness 
for what God had wrought among the people, 
and for their ready reception of the Gospel mes- 
sage, and to deepen the conviction that, in the 
infant state of the reformed church in that 
country, it is especially important that it should 
be preached in its spirituality and fulness, and 
that Divine worship should be performed in the 
simplicity of the truth. 

We returned from Intra to Milan; and, 
after visiting a company of converts at Pavia, 
the engagements of our friend above referred 
to precluding his continuing longer with us, 
we procured another interpreter, and went to 
Caravaggio. Here we met a company connected 
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with the Wesleyan Mission. Many of them 
are of the very poor of this world, towards 
whom the feeling of love and sympathy freely 
flowed. Thence we travelled on to Cremona, 
and the same evening met a large company, 
with whom we had a good meeting Our next 
was at Brescia, where, being disappointed in 
our expectation of finding a meeting appointed 
for us, we proposed that the two congregations 
(Vaudois and Brethren) should meet together 
the following evening ; to which the respective 
pastors assented, and we had a large and reliev- 
ing meeting with them conjointly. Amongst 
the audience was an artificer of crucifixes, who 
regularly attends the meeting for the purpose 
of dissuading any new converts whom he can 
recognize. We were also told of a poor cripple, 
who is now quite impoverished, because he can 
no longer conscientiously make wafers for 
masses, by which he had previously obtained 
his livelihood. 

After this we proceeded to Parma, where we 
met a large company of persons who have been 
but recently converted from Romanism. We 
had intended to go forward to Guastala, but 
finding that, owing to the absence of the 
Vaudois pastor, a meeting could not be obtained, 
we returned direct to Mila 

Charles Fox being now under the necessity 
of returning home, and having no companion 
to join me in the visit to Naples—to which place 
my mind had been long attracted—I had almost 
concluded to return home with him. In that 
prospect, however, I could not find peace; and, 
after earnestly seeking to know the will of my 
Divine Master, I was favored to arrive at a sat- 
isfactory conclusion that | must go alone under 
the protecting care and guidance of Him who 
had hitherto opened the way for us and pre- 
served us. Therefore, after accompanying my 
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schools, where a large number of young people 
are carefully instructed in the knowledge of 
the Scriptures, afford cheering evidence. From 
Naples I turned my face homewards, passing 
two nights on my way at Rome. Here meet- 
ings like those I had felt called upon to attend 
are strictly forbidden, and consequently no 
opening for service occurred. I therefore pro- 
ceeded again to Florence, having felt my mind 
attracted towards the students at the Vauddis 
College there, who are preparing to act as pas- 
tors and evangelists. On my arrival, the way 
was readily made for an interview with them by 
Dr. Revel, the Principal, who kindly interpreted 
for me. 

Feeling now released from further service in 
Italy, I returned by the most direct route to 
England, arriving safely in London on the 15th 
of 11th month. 

In the retrospect of this deéply interesting 
journey I find much cause to commemorate the 
loving-kindness of the Good Shepherd. I went 
forth in great weakness and without any clear 
views of the places I might have to visit, or the 
extent of service that might be required; but 
I was sustained by the remembrance of the 
promises, “I will bring the blind by a way they 
knew not;” “I will make darkness light be- 
fore them, and crooked things straight ;” and 
‘ Behold I have set before thee an open door.” 
These gracious promises I feel bound to ac- 
knowledge (if I may do so without presumption ) 
have been amply fulfilled in my experience, al- 
though my journeying was often in great pov- 
erty of spirit, and under a sense of utter weak- 
ness and unfitness for such a service. But He 
with whom we have to do, compassionates the 
weakness of his creatures, and does not fail to 
equip his servants for whatever duty He may 

;appoint, dealing with them not according to 


truly kind companion and efficient helper on his| their deservings, but “ according to the multi- 
way as far as Intra, where we spent a quiet| tude of his tender mercies.” In the remem- 
First-day together, we separated, commending | brance of these, extended to one of the feeblest, 
each other to the care of the good Shepherd, | the language arises, “Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and I proceeded direct to Genoa, from whence I | and all that is within me bless his holy name.” 
embarked for Naples. After three nights on Isaac Rosson. 
board and a stormy passage I was favored to ar- ee onenies 

rive safely in that city. Here I met withmuch| If our future blessedness shall consist in be- 
kindness from the pastors of the three congre-| ing where He is, and beholding of His glory, 
gations, viz.—Vaudois, Wesleyan, and Free| what better preparation can there be for it, 
Church, all of which I attended—the Vaudois | than in a constant previous contemplation of 


twice—and had a full opportunity to deliver the 
message which I believed was entrusted to me 
foreach ofthem. After the distribution of my 


that glory, in the revelation that is made in 
| the Gospel, unto this very end, that, by a view 
| of it we may be gradually transformed into the 


remaining stock of books and tracts | was’ same glory.— Owen. 
favored to leave the city with a peaceful mind— 
not, however, without a deep and painful im-| There is such a thing as a very small gift in 
pression of the gross ignorance and spiritual |a great many words, and there is such a thing 
darkness in which the great mass of its teem-| as a very large gift in a very few words. 

ing pupulation is still enveloped. And yeteven| We do not want an eloquent ministry. We 
here there are many indications that Gospel|do not want a flowery ministry. We want a 
light has already dawned ; of which the con-| living ministry—we want a baptizing ministry 
gregations above referred to, and the various! —we want a ministry that will break hard 
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hearts and heal wounded ones. We want a 
ministry that will lead us to the fountain and 


leave us there.— Wm. Forster in London Y. M. 
1856. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 7, 1865. 


WESTERN YEARLY MEETING commenced at 
Plainfield, Ind., on Sixth-day, the 15th ult., 
aud was largely attended. Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing having been protracted two or three days by 
an unusual amount of business, Ministers who 
attended it did not reach Plainfield until Sec- 
ond-day, the 18th ult., when the following 
were present : Joseph Bevan Braithwaite and 
Joseph Crosfield from London Yearly Meeting ; 
John Cartland and Ruth C. Hall from New 
England ; Adam Spencer, Hannah S. Fry, and 
Elizabeth L. Comstock from New York ; Mary 
Elliot and M. Cowgill from Ohio; Daniel 
Williams, Jesse Pearson, Daniel H. Hutchins, 
Thomas Jay, Alson K. Wall, Eliza Butler, 
Priscilla Hedgecock and John Henry Douglass 
from Indiana, and Rodema Newlin from Jowa. 

In the afternoon of Sixth-duy two meetings 
for worship were held in the meeting. house and 
one in the yard. Gospel ministry flowed freely. 

Seventh-day, 16th. Epistles were received 
from the Yearly Meetings of London, Dublin, 
New England, New York, Baltimore, Ohio and 
Indiana. The General Epistle from London, 
and the Address from that meeting to Friends 
in America, were also read. The Epistle from 
Iowa was subsequently received. 

Second-day, 18th. The state of Society was 
considered, as it was represented in the answers 
from the several Quarterly Meetings to the 
Queries. 

A request for a new Quarterly Meeting to 
be composed of Driftwood and Grove Monthly 
Meetings and called Sand Creek, was referred 
to a Committee of men and women, who are to 
visit Blue River Quarterly Meeting and all its 
Monthly Meetings, and make report next year. 

Third-day, 19th. The revised Discipline as 
prepared by the Committee appointed last year, 
was read in joint mecting of men and women, 
and the various changes and emendations pro- 
posed were considered with much harmony. An 
edition of 4500 copies was directed to be, 
printed for the use of the members. 
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On *Fourth-day, large and much favored 
meetings for worship were held in the same 
manner as on the first day. We have no 
further account of the Yearly Meeting. It was 
expected to close on Fifth or Sixth-day. Meet- 
ings of the standing committees had been held 
at the stated times, and were seasons of deep 
interest. 


We learn that our English Friends, J. B. 
Braithwaite and J. Crosfield, visited Cincinnati 
in the interval between Western and Indiana 
Yearly Meetings, and also paid a satisfactory 
visit to the students of Lane Seminary, after 
which they reached Richmond in time to at- 
tend Indiana Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders on Third-day, the 26th ult. 

GENERAL First-DAy Scnoot CONFERENCE. 
—We hope the notice of this Conference will 
not be overlooked by our readers. The meeting 
is to convene in New York on the 16th of 
Eleventh month, and will probably continue 
three days. The object is so closely connected 
with the welfare of our Religious Society and 
with the promotion of righteousness outside of 
its limits, that it should receive the most earnest 
attention of our members. 


nd 


Marriep, on the 6th of Ninth month, 1865, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Spiceland, Ind., Ext G. Parker, 
son of James B. and Hannah B. Parker, and Mary 
M. Tomas, daughter of Francis W. and Rebecca 
Thomas. 


, on the 6th of Ninth month, 1865, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Plainfield, Ind., James M. Vesrat, of Plain- 
field, son of Eli and Jemima Vestal, to Marrna J., 
daughter of Isaac and Emma Lightfoot, of Ohio. 


——-, at the same place and time, Jonn H. Vestal, 
twin brother to the above, to Exiza Kine, daughter 
of Joseph and Mary King, (the latter deceased,) of 
Morgan Co., Ohio. 

———— 

Disp, on the 12th of Seventh month, 1865, Sarag, 
wife of Earl Shinn, in the 64th year of her age; and 
on the 29th of Eighth month, 1865, Eart Suryy, in 
the 70th year of his age; esteemed members of 
Southern District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 


, on the 20th of Eighth month, 1865, at the 
residence of her son, Josbua F. Stanley, near Lynn- 
ville, Iowa, Asigai, STan.tey, widow of Richard 
Stanley, aged 78 years, 6 months and 13 days. 

Truly a “mother in Israel” has fallen; and we 
feel assured that, “like a shock of corn fully ripe,” 
she has been gathered into the heavenly garner. 


, on the 6th of Seventh month, 1865, at the 
residence of his son-in-law, John Borton, ia Eves- 
bam, Burlington Co., N. J., Nicnotas Buzsy, aged 
nearly 94 years; a member of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting. 

A highly temperate and active life, and the pos- 
session of his faculties toan unusual degree, enabled 
him to enjoy, nuotil near the close of life, many 
comforts usually denied to those of his advanced 
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—— name 


years; and within a week of his decease he rode 
several miles to attend a week-day meeting. 


Diep, on the 29th of Eighth month, 1865, in Grant 
Co., Ind., Samvet L. Osporn, in the 33d year of his 
age ; a member of Back Creek Monthly Meeting. 

He patiently bore a lingering illness of several 
months, appeared to be resigned, and left a comfort- 
able hope that his end was peace 

, on the 22d of Twelfth month, 1864, at Ban- 
gor, lowa, Evan Grirrita, in the 68th year of his age. 

He suffered about seven weeks, in his last illness, 
with patience and resignation, and his close was 
peacefal. 

, on the 6th of Ninth month, 1865, in New 


Providence, lowa, Saran L, relict of Robert King, ' 


aged 32 years, 2 months and 7 days. 

She passed slowly and calmly away, trusting that 
through Christ she would find acceptance and a 
home in heaven. 


Both the abcve were members of Honey Creek | 


Monthly Meeting. 
, on the 19th of Eighth month, 1865, in Greene 


and 19 days; a member of Litchfield Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

While the strength of his days was much devoted | 
to worldly pursuits, he had during the latter years 
of his life given evidence of increasing religious 
interest; and though called away at an unexpected | 
moment, his friends have the comforting belief that 
his end was peace. 

+ ter -- 
TEACHERS WANTED 

By the Freedmen’s Committee of New York Repre- 
sentative Meeting. Members of our Society, male 
or female, desirous of engaging as teachers among 
the Freedmen in the Southern States, will please 
make application to Robert Lindley Murray, 35 
Broadway, New York. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

Epvwarp Tatum, Secretary. 
-—- —_ 

GENERAL FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 

The Third General First-day School Conference 
of Friends in America is arranged to be held in the 
city of New York, on the 16th, 17th and 18th of 
Eleventh month, 1865, commencing at 3 o’clock in 
theafternoon. It is hoped that each Yearly Meeting 
will be well represented, and that there may be a 
full attendance of Delegates and Teachers from all 
parts of our country. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Cuartes F. Corry, 
Wittet Dortanp, 
Francis T. Kina, 
Murray Suipwey, 
Henry T. Woon, 
Wa. C. Lonestreta, 


Rost. LinpLey Murray. 
+ +0 


The hearts of believers are like the needle 
touched by the loadstone, which cannot rest 
until it comes to the point whereunto,:by the 
secret virtue of it, itis directed. For, being 
once touched by the love of Christ, receiving 
therein an impression of secret ineffable virtue, 
they will ever be in motion and restless, until 
they come unto Him and behold His glory. 
That soul which can be satisfied without it, 
that cannot be eternally satisfied with it, is not 
partaker of the efficacy of His intercession.— 
Owen. 


’ before them. 
j 
Maine, ABIATHAR RICHMOND, aged oY years, 3 months | 
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A WONDERFUL REVOLUTION. 


At the anniversary of the London Sunday- 
School Union a few days since, allusion was made 
by one of the speakers to the fact, that when 
Sunday-schools were introduced into Scotland a 
great ferment was occasioned : 

“6 Everybody i in the Church rose against them, 
and in 1798 the General Assembly of the Chureh 
of Scotland issued what they called a pastoral ad- 
monition, which was circulated throughout the 
length and breadth of Scotland, warning the 
clergy that the Sunday-school promoters were 
actuated by revolutionary sentiments, and de- 
sired to spread anarchy and disaffectedness 
amongst the people! When they heard that 
here and there men were going forth to teach 
children in the villages of Scotland, they took 
great alarm, and summoned some of these men 
The Assembly went so far as to 
arrest one of the teachers, and lodged him fora 
night in the gaol, and would have proceeded 
farther, only they found that they were infring- 
| ing the Act of Toleration. How great has been 
| the change! He did not think that there was 
now a village in all Scotland where there was 
not a Sunday school; and they were fostered 
and assisted by the clergy of all denominations.” 

For Friends’ Review. 
COLLECTED HINTS FOR FIRST-DAY TEACHERS. 
No. Il. 


“ Sunday-school teachers,” 


says Old Hum- 
phrey, ‘‘are often put out of heart by the bad 


qualities of their scholars;” but ‘he adds, 
“ Whenever you find carelessness, wilfulness, or 


unthankfulness in those you teach, instead of 


making yourself unhappy about their bad quali 
ties, do your best to correct them.” “ Whata 
pity it is,” said a grazier to a small farmer who 
bad just entered on a little farm, ‘that that 
field of yours is so overrun with thistles.” ‘It 
is a pity,” was the reply; “but if I fret my- 
self into a consumption about it, it will not get 
the thistles out of the ground, so 1 will try 
whether labor and good management will not 
put it into better order.” 

A nurseryman about to plapt a number of 
young saplings, some straight and some crucked, 
thus reasoned with himself: “These straight 
saplings will, no doubt, grow up fine trees with- 
out much attention on my part; but I will see 
if, by proper training, I can make something 
of the crooked ones also. There will be more 
trouble with them than with the others, but for 
that very reason I shall be the better satisfied 
should I succeed.” 

Whatever may be your difficulties, you should 
learn to think less of your labor than of the ob- 
ject you wish to attain. Three young men, who 
had visited South Wales, to enjoy the scenery 
of the place, came to the foot of the Black 
Mountains, which one of them proposed they 
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should ascend. To this the other two agreed. 
The ascent was very steep, and weary work it 
was to toil up to the summit; but when they 
arrived there, the view was so extensive and | 
beautiful that it delighted them all. “TI tell 
you what,” said one of them, “let us never 
again complain of fatigue in such an enterprise 
as this. It has been hard work, sure enough, 
to get to the tep of this mountain, but now we! 
are here, the prospect richly repays us for all | 
our labor.” 

A husbandman, who had a stony and sterile 
piece of land, went on lamenting, day after 
day, the labor it cost him. When, however, 
he saw upon it a capital crop, “ Fool that 1} 
am,’’ said he to himself, “had I thought more 
of the harvest, and less o! the labor, how much 
vexation I might have spared myself.” 

The prospect of the travellers and the har- 
vest of the husbandman were good things, but 
both put together are not equal to the goodly 
harvest that shall be gathered in by the suc- 
cessful Sabbath-school teacher. 

Three boarding-school boys, who had re- 
ceived several tickets for good behaviour and | 
general attainments, made each of them a reso- 
lution as to their future conduct. “I will take 
care,” said one to himself, ‘not to be much 
worse off next quarter than I have been this 
quarter.” “TI will do my best,” said another, 
“Tt shall not be 


“to equal my past efforts.” 
my fault,” said the third, “if I do not get 
many more tickets this quarter than ever I did 


a”? 


before.” The result agreed with their reso- 
lutions ; the first boy was a little worse off than 
usual; the second equalled his former success ; 
while the third gained a score more tickets 
than he ever had, in one quarter, in his life. 
So it will be with you as instructors of youth. 
You will prosper according to your industry 
and your pains. You will do much good, if 
you are determined to do it, always looking 
upward as you go onward. ‘“ We none of us 
can tell what we can do till we set about it; 
when the heart works as well as the hands, we 
can do wonders.” 

An indolent cottager had suffered the roof 
of his cottage to get sadly out of repair. After 
some time he told a neighbor he had been 
thinking the matter over, and had come to the 
conclusion that it ought to be repaired. “It is 
of little use your making up your mind,” said 
the neighbor, “about what ought to be done, 
unless you go farther, and make up your mind 
to do it.” 

They say a word to the wise is enough; and 
if you are wise, you will pause a moment on 
these illustrations. 

Old Humphrey does not confine his illustra- 
tions to the instruction of the teachers, but 
gives several illustrated addresses to the schol- 
ars, which will appear in a future number. 

N. Y. 


REVIEW. 


FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded from page 62.) 

Robert Ashman, of Bristol, spoke on the im- 
portance of finding employmert for the older 
scholars in work connected with the school. 
Sometimes when they had been at school a 
good while, and a change in their bearing and 
conduct took place, they got tired of the school ; 
and he thought this was from their having 
nothing to do which might excite their interest 
in it. In Bristol they had formed amongst 
their older boys a Tract Lending Society, who 
went into the low districts of the city, and had 
exchanged more than five thousand tracts dur- 
ing the year. They had also sold periodicals 
amongst the poor by similar means. Then they 
had formed Mutual Improvement Classes ; this 
was not First-day work, but it kept up an inter- 
est in the school. By these means the older 
scholars might be often retained. Where schools 
were short of teachers (and they had heard of 
one where they wanted four times as many as 
they had), if there were no young Friends to 
be found, why not make the older scholars 
teachers of the lower classes? Perhaps the 
most serious scholars could go down to that 
lower portion of society which had been alluded 
to. Many of the older scholars were up to this 
work, under the oversight of a judicious Friend. 
In each place a number of them might be most 
usefully employed in teaching the class of chil- 
dren referred to. 

John Stevenson Rowntree, of York, called 
attention to a series of articles which had 
recently been reprinted from the Noncon/formist 
newspaper, illustrative of the working of Chris- 
tian willinghood in the Free Churches of Lon- 
don. It appeared that two of the largest of 
such congregations in London taught more 
First-day scholars than all the Society of Friends 
in this island. Friends had not yet reached 
the mark they might reach; and there was 
much more to be done. There wasa tendency 
in some of the schools to decline, as Manchester 
and Darlington. How could we maintain their 
vigor? There were perhaps more difficulties 
among Friends than in other denominations ; 
many of our pupils belonging to other denom- 
inations, or joining them, became teachers in 
other schools. It might be a question whether 
that was right; but it was probable that not 
many of our scholars would join the Society of 
Friends at least at present. Friends should, 
however, consider whether anything more could 
be done to secure their older scholars, and in- 
crease their staff of teachers. In all Christian la- 
bor there should be a constant recruiting system 
going on. Even Paul urged Timothy to “ com- 
mit the things which he had heard to faithful 
men, who should be able to teach others also,” 
(2 Tim. ii. 2.) It was very important in First- 
day schools, that they should be constantly re- 
cruiting the ranks. There might be a difficulty 
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in employing very young tencbore in rdligiows agricultural districts. 
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On a recent occasion, a 


instruction, but they might help in the writing.| few Friends held a Meeting for worship in 
The writing might be dictated from Scripture; an old shut-up Meeting-house, near York ; 


and, if corrected afterwards, it would serve as 
a spelling lesson also. 


} 


Another employment | when three hundred came. 


and again, a Scripture Reading in the evening, 
The house would 


for younger teachers was the library; though not| not hold the company, and others assembled 
equal to managing a class, a youth might suit- | outside ; and the difficulty seemed to be, to get 


ably take charge of the school library. 

John Hall Thorp spoke of their Reading 
Meetings for the poor in Leeds. 
to speak of any great result; 


they had done some good. 


Concern for the re- teach, they must be taught themselves. 


the people to go away. 
Charles Binns, of Weston-super-Mare, said, 


They had not | one difficulty had struck him years ago, when 
yet, as they were he was engaged in First day School teaching, in 
undertaken in simplicity and faith, he believed | an agricultural district. 


If the teachers are to 
One 


ligious welfare of the parents of the children in-| school had becn named where there was a lack 


troduced the subject. Friends’ Meetings being | of teachers. 


How must this be supplied? We 


held in the afternoon of First-day for four | must not take any material we can lay our hands 
months in the year, the teachers ventured to, upon. The teachers must be taught, and taught 


have evening meetings in 


the school during| how to teach. 
those months, with the help of several Fricnds.' power in First-day Schools. 


There was oftes a great loss of 
The teachers 


They read the Scriptures, which was followed | should meet during the week, under the care of 
by a time of silence; and sometimes the voice | | the Superintendent, to prepare the lessons upon 


of supplication was heard ; 
the presence of their Saviour. They commenced 
with thirty, but about seventy or eighty per- 
sons had latterly attended on an average. Once 
they had a company of two hundred, when they 





and they often felt | which they were to be engaged on the following 


First-day. 

Joseph Thorp observed that no reference had 
been made to Scotland. In Glasgow there was 
a combined Reading Meeting and First day 


read an account of the death of two of the boys. | School commenced, in which some members of 


He would encourage all teachers to visit their 
scholars in time of sickness. They had learnt 
lessons themselves at the death-beds of those 
boys, which they could never forget. 

John Whiting, of Leeds, alluded to there not 
being any great results from the Reading Meet- 
ings; but he could mention one. An aged man 
had been induced, after attending them, to come 
to our Meetings for Worship. He died a few 
weeks since ; and the teachers were encouraged 
in believing that the labor bestowed had not 
been in vain. Since the two instances named, 
another death of an equally hopeful character 
had occurred among the scholars. 

Joseph Rowntree, of Leeds, encouraged 
Friends to follow the example of his friend, John 
Whiting, who was in the practice of visiting the 
Workhouse children on First-day afternoons. 

Francis Dix, of Dickleborough in Norfolk, 
expressed the great pleasure he felt, in witness- 
ing the attendance and the attention of this 
large meeting ; believing that there was working 
in every breast, sympathy for their poorer neigh- 
bors. He then gave an interesting account of 
meetings for Scripture and other religious read- 
ing, held by himself and his wife in the kitchen 
of their house, on First-day evenings, which 
had been largely attended by his neighbors, 
chiefly those of the poorer classes. These 
meetings had been much appreciated ; and had 
not only been attended with benefit to individ- 
uals, but had led to an increase of good feeling 
between persons of different religious denomina- 
tions. 

John Ford thought there might often be 
found similar opportunities for doing good in 








our Society engaged very cordially. He also 
believed there were now not a few farmhouses, 
where the Scriptures were read to the farm la- 
borers and neighbors. 

John Thirnbeck Grace wished to name one 
point which he was anxious to urge on teachers, 
that they should aim to keep up with the times ; 
that they should strive to improve themselves ; 
and, as the population advanced in intelligence, 
bring to their work an improved power of teach- 
ing to meet its requirements. 

Alfred P. Balkwill, of Plymouth, observed 
that there was one thing which every teacher 
must feel he needed—Divine help; and he 
thought it would be well not only that they 
should individually look above, but seek to 
strengthen one another by holding a meeting 
to-morrow morning for the purpose of unitedly 
asking for a blessing on the work. 

Thomas Chalk, of Kingston-upon-Thames, 
thought it was not in harmony with our views 
to appoint a meeting for any one service, 
whether prayer, or preaching, or silence; but, 
in all our meetings, we should come together to 
wait upon the Lord for counsel. But he hoped 
he should not hurt any tender mind by these 
remarks, which he offered in love. 

Alfred P. Balkwill expressed himself sorry 
if his proposition should hurt the mind of any 
Friend. His view was that it would be ben- 
eficial and helpful if those who should come 
together on the following morning should bow 
before the throne of grace. He might have 
called it a meeting for worship in connection 
with their association. The Ackworth School 
General Meeting opened and closed so. 
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Isaac Robson said that he was present at the | have been more recently reproduced in Amer- 
first meeting of the kind held there, and hej ica ; and we cannot understand how men can 
went to it with somewhat of those feelings of | be found to write, and people to believe in, 
mistrust which had been expressed by Thomas) statements and sentiments which are branded 
Chalk ; but he was free to acknowledge that it| with the reprobation of the civilized world, and 
appeared to him a season of much Divine favor. | have been replied to over and over again. Se- 
While conducted as they had been, and there|nor de Conto’s arguments depart from this 
was no pre-arrangement, nor any exclusion of| principle: ‘‘ Forced labor is of Divine origin : 
any service which Friends present might feel| what is of Divine origin must be right: ergo 
called on to engage in, he thought they did not| slave-labor is right.” All the old calumnies 
contravene any of the religious principles of| against the negro race ; all the worn-out theo- 
our Society, ries in favor of slave-labor, and of negro labor 

Henry Hipsley concurred in the views ex-| over white labor in tropical countries, are repro- 
pressed by Isaac Robson. duced only with exaggeration. The pro-slavery 

Joseph Thorp approved of the proposal to! party have subscribed a large sum to prosecute 
hold the meeting, but hoped that the caution of | the war against the new abolitionist party. The 
Thomas Chalk would have due place in the} Isla de Cuba, the organ of the former, is now 
minds of Friends. , issued as a daily paper, instead of a semi-month- 

George Satterthwaite said he sbould not like|ly. This decision was come to at a meeting 
these meetings to be considered a matter of rou- of the party, recently held at the house of Se- 
tine ; but from the feeling with which the sub-| nor de Conto, and which was attended by a con- 
ject had been proposed, he thought it would/siderable number of persons, including some 
be right to hold such a meeting this time. delegates from Cuba. 

During the solemn silence which followed| On the other band, the new abolitionist party 
the closing minute, Henry Binns engaged in|is gaining ground. Twenty-one newspapers, 
prayer, and the meeting separated. chiefly in Madrid, stand pledged to advocate 

The devotional meeting was held in the Meet-| emancipation, and the number is increasing. 
ing House at six o'clock the following morning, | Those which reproduce the articles of Senor de 
and lasted an hour. About eighty Friends|Conto protest against being held responsible 
were present, and several were engaged in ex-| for his doctrines, or as in any way endorsing 
hortation and prayer. them, and the majority, in adverting to them, 

Sy a to: strongly reprobate them. Towards the end of 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT IN SPAIN. | the present month, a monster-meeting of aboli- 

The anti-slavery movement in Spain is pro-|tionists is to be held in Madrid, and as not 
gressing. The Sociedad Abolicionista Espaii-\more than nineteen persons may assemble, 
ola, so recently established, is doing good active | without permission from the police, the forth- 
work, and fortunately, is meeting with support) coming gathering may be presumed to be re- 
throughout Spain. Senor de Orense, Marquis| garded with favor by the Government. We 
de Albaida, has recently issued a plan of eman-| have it upon the best authority, that O’Don- 
cipation, in the form of the draft of a Bill, for} nell—whatever were his former views and prac- 
presentation to the Cortés. Its basis is com-| tice as regards the slave-trade and Slavery—is 
pensation to the slaveholders, to be regulated| convinced that the latter must be abolished, 
according to the price of the slaves immediate-| and has issued instructions to General Dulce, at 
ly antecedent to the promulgation of the law. | Havana, to prosecute slave-traders with the ut- 
The funds for purchasing the slaves are to be| most rigor, authorizing him to rule the matter 
derived from the sale of public lands, crown| with the high hand of arbitrary power, if he 
and church properties and others belonging to! should find the laws and the practices of the 
public institutions. Bonds or debentures are| island, or the Audiencia Real, an obstacle. 
to be created, the holder of which would be| For some time yet, however, the anti-slavery 
entitled to tender them in payment of one-| party in Madrid will have a hard time of it. 
tenth part of the custums dues, or in dis-|In Senor Julio L. de Vizcarrondo, Secretary 
charge of island taxes. These debentures|of the Spanish Abolitionist Society, it has an 
would be realizable at stated and various peri-| earnest, energetic, able and uncompromising 
ods, and the sales of public and other lands| advocate, and the cause has also the advantage 
would be effected upon the same basis, and vpon | of the splendid oratory of the Padre Don Tris- 
the same principle as similar sales have been| tan de Medina. Senor de Vizcarrondo’s articles, 
effected in Spain under recent laws. published anonymously, exhibit a complete mas- 

Senor de Orense’s project has encountered | tery of the subject, and Senor de Conto has 
the opposition of one Senor de Conto. This| found in him a redoubtable antagonist who has 
gentleman is the paid advocate of the pro-|again and again convicted him of errors and 
slavery party. There is nothing new in the| misstatements. The Abolicionista Espaiiola, 
arguments of this writer. We have had the|the monthly organ of the abolitionists, is a well 
same in England, usque ad nauseam; they|got-up periodical, but, since the issue of the 
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Isla de Cuba as a daily, has been judged inad 
equate to meet the emergency. We believe 
that steps are being taken to give it the same 
advantages, in point of issue, as the opposition 
journal, and other means of publicity will also 
be sought. The movement is not confined 
to Madrid, for branch or auxiliary associa- 
tions are being constituted at Barcelona, Ca- 
diz, and other places, where public meet- 
ings will be held during the coming autumn 
and winter. 

On the whole, the cause of negro emancipa- 
tion has wonderfully advanced in Spain within 
the last few months, and the prospect is most 
encouraging.—London A. S. Reporter. 
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From the London Friend. 
THE AMERICAN FREEDMEN. 
TO THE YOUNG MEN OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
DEAR YOUNGER FrRienps,—When I look 
through the columns of the Friend and see the 
notices of literary societies amongst us—when 














the Essay societies and Budget meetings, or at- 
tend your discussions and hear the speeches 
that are made there, evidencing a large ac- 
quaintance with literary and political history, 
with art, or with science, I feel surprised at 
the amount of intellectual power developed, 
and hopeful of that which is yet undeveloped, 
in our small community. 

But, whilst I rejoice at the greatly improved 
character of the employment and even of the 
amusement of the youug peuple in our Society 
within a few years, | often ask myself, and 
now I want to ask you, “Are we to stop here?” 
Will you—can you occupy yourselves solely 
with yourselves, even with self-improvement, 
and not sometimes give a little thought, a little 
time, a little labor to those who are perishing 
around you? I will not be unjust. I know 
that many of you in our small, and some of you 
in our larger, meetings are usefully employed 
in serving our own beloved Society. I know 
that many of you are engaged in instructing 
the ignorant, some of you in visiting the sick 
and needy, and that some of you feel it your 
duty to read the Scriptures to the poor and 
destitute, and in other ways to endeavor to win 
souls to Christ. 

Still it seems to me that there is room for a 
large amount of the time and talent that is at 
present employed only in improving your own 
minds to be transferred to the benefit of your 
hearts; what if I should say, your souls. 
Many a benevolent enterprise begun from kind 
feeling towards a fellow creature has led to, 




























duty that has been blessed even more to him 
who did than to him who received the good. 
But there may be some who are saying, 


ar Ow 


that we are quite bewildered in the contempla- 





I occasionally visit other meetings and hear of | 

























and been carried on in, a sense of religious 


There are so many benevolent schemes now-a-days 
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tion of them. Some of them appear to us to 
be hardly worth the labor they cost, and of the 
objects of some of them we cannot entirely ap- 
prove; whilst others still seek their ends b 
means or in society of which we should not 
feel comfortable to make use. If we saw before 
us anything that was not liable to so grave ob- 
jections we would not hesitate. 

Allow me then to present such an object to 
your notice. Large enough to employ and to 
dignify the energies of the most talented 
amongst you—minute enough in its details to 
give occupation to the most humble, and which 
has, moreover, this rare advantage, that whilst 
it is utterly unlikely, if not impossible, that the 
whole Christian world will do too much in the 
aggregate, the pence of the poorest, the few 
hours that can be spared by the busiest, will do 
a tangible amount of good which those who be- 
stow them can almost see perform their errand 
of mercy. 

Surely such a case has never been presented 
to the world since the commencement of our 
era as so large a number of helpless men, wom- 
en and children thrown upon the charity, 
the mercy, and, I may say, the justice of their 
Christian brethren, now before our eyes in the 
States of North America. Consider the thou- 
sands that have perished already for want of 
timely assistance. Let the voice of our bro- 
thers’ blood call no more against us from the 


soil which they have so long tilled for our ben- 
efit with almost unpaid labor. Consider the 


misery now endured by decrepit old age, by 
helpless infancy, by manhood and womanhood, 
which a little help of ours might render inde- 
pendent. Let us no longer withhold what is 
in our power to du; for he that knoweth to do 
good and doeth it not, to him it is sin. [ 
know there is not one among you that would 
withhold his time, labor, or talents if the ob- 


jects that required them were before him; and 


is it not equally necessary to bestow them as if 
they were so? 

Many of you had dear friends or honored 
relations, to whom the cause of the poor Afri- 
can was a sacred legacy from their ancestors, 
who worked diligently on their behalf, and who 
saw the fruit of their labors. Oh! have you 
no thought to spare fora cause so dear to them ? 
How could you better honor those whom you 
have loved than by accepting this burden from 
their shoulders ? 

A large number of our young friends in 
America are giving the strength and vigor of 
their years to visiting the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, or to procuring the 
means for others to doso. Will you be be- 
hindhand in this labor of love? Will you not 
rather, with a generous emulation, strive 
whether Europe or America, both verily guilty 
concerning their brother, shall be the foremost 
to deliver Africa from the pit, from the 
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Ishmaelite, from the prison, and to place him 
where he may run with them the race for social 
comfort and for eternal happiness, unshackled 
by impediments which they themselves have 
placed in his way. 

Once again, dear friends, do you believe that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
that we ought to remember them that are in 
bonds as bound with them? If you do be- 
lieve it, act as if you did so, and act at once. 
Whilst you are deliberating, poor human be- 
ings are perishing, not, as is too often the case 
in this country and doubtless elsewhere also, 
by their own fault, but by the cruelty, the ne- 
glect, the carelessness, or sometimes only by 
the impotence of others. This last defect it 
lies in our power to remedy. We can give 
power; we can find means. Nothing but the 
will is wanting to enable England to pay a 
debt to Africa on both sides of the Atlantic 
which bas been accumulating for two hundred 
years. We have never before had such an op- 
portunity. It is almost certain we shall never 
have such another as God has now placed within 
our reach. Surely you, on whom in afew years 
more must fall the responsibilities of society, 
both civil and religious, will not fail to serve 
such a cause in its hour of need, will not lay 
up for yourselves a store of bitter regrets that 
there was a time when a million of helpless hu- 
man creatures lifted their hands to you to save 
them and you gave no sign. 

l am, your friend, very truly, 
A. J. NaIsH. 


USE OF TOBACCO. 
Dr. Rush, the celebrated physician of Phila- 
delphia, wrote thus on this subject :—‘‘ Were 
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it possible for a being who had resided upon our | 


globe to visit the inhabitants of a planet where 
reason governed, and to tell them that a vile 
weed was in general use among the inhabitants 
of the globe it had left, which afforded no 
nourishment; that this weed was cultivated 
with immense care; that the want of it pro- 
duced real misery ; that its taste was extremely 
nauseous ; that it was unfriendly to health and 
morals; and that its use Was attended by a con- 
siderable loss of time and property; the ac- 
count would be thought incredible, and the au- 
thor of it would probably be excluded from so- 
ciety, for relating a story of so improbable a 
nature. In no one view is it possible to con- 
template the creature man in a more absurd 
and ridiculous light than in his attachment to 
tobacco. 

“The progress of habit in the use of tobacco, 
is exactly the same as in the use of spirituous 
liquors. The slaves of it begin by using it only 
after dinner ; then during the whole afternoon 
and evening; afterwards before dinner, then 
before breakfast, and finally, during the whole 
night. I knew a lady who had passed through 
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all these stages, who used to wake regularly two 
or three times every night to compose her sys- 
tem with fresh doses of snuff. 

The appetite for tobacco is wholly artificial. 
No person was ever born with a relish for it; 
even in those persons who are much attached 
to it, nature frequently recovers her disrelish 
to it. It ceases to be agreeable in every febrile 
indisposition. This is so invariably true, that 
a disrelish to it is often a sign of an approach- 
ing, and a return of the appetite for it, a sign 
of a departing fever. I proceed now to men- 
tion some of the influences of the habitual use 
of tobacco upon morals. 

“1. One of the usual effects of smoking 
and chewing is thirst. This thirst cannot be al- 
layed by water, for no sedative or even insipid 
liquor will be relished, after the mouth and 
throat have been exposed to the stimulus of 
the smoke or juice of tobacco. A desire, of 
course, is excited for strong drinks, and these, 
when taken between meals, soon lead to intem- 
perance and drunkenness. 

“2. The use of tobacco, more especially in 
smoking, disposes to idleness, and idleness has 
been considered as the root of all evil. ‘An 
idle man’s brain,’ says the original and cele- 
brated John Bunyan, ‘is the devil’s work 
shop.’ 

‘«3. The use of tobacco is necessarily connect- 
ed with the neglect of cleanliness. 

“4. Tobacco, more especially when used in 
smoking, is generally offensive to those people 
who do not use it. To smoke in company un- 
der such circumstances is a breach of good 
manners; and manners have an influence upon 
morals. They may be considered as the out- 
posts of virtue. A habit of offending the 
senses of friends or strangers by the use of to- 
bacco, cannot therefore be indulged with inno- 
cence. It produces a want of respect for our 
fellow creatures, and this always disposes to 
unkind and unjust behaviour towards them. 
Who ever knew a rude man completely or uni- 
formly moral ? 

“] shall conclude these observations by 
relating an anecdote of the late Dr. Frank- 
lin. A few months before his death, he de- 
clared to one of his friends that he had never 
used tobacco in any way in the course of his 
long life, and that he was disposed to believe 
there was not much advantage to be derived 
from it, for that he had never met with a man 
who used it who advised him to follow his ex- 
ample.” 


+ er 


What a high favor, that God will give us 
leave to love Him. But more than this, He 
returneth love for love, nay, a thousand times 
more. Did He not begin to love thee—an 
enemy—a sinver, and will He not now love thee, 


a son—thee who returnest some love for love? 
—Bazier. 
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COME, LET US PRAY. 


Come, let us pray: ’tis sweet to feel 
That God himself is near; 

That while we at His footstool kneel, 
His mercy deigns to hear: 

Though sorrows cloud life’s dreary way 

This is our solace—let us pray. 


Come, let us pray: the burning brow, 
The heart oppressed with care, 

And all the woes that throng us now, 
Will be relieved by prayer: 

Jesus will smile our griefs away ; 

Oh glorious thought! come, let us pray. 


Come, let us pray; the sin-sick soul 
Her weight of guilt must feel ; 
Bat, hark! the glorious tidings roll, 
Whilst here we humbly kneel; 
Jesus will wash that guilt away, 

And pardon grant: then let us pray. 
Come, let us pray; the mercy-seat 
Invites the fervent prayer, 
And Jesus ready stands to greet 
The contrite spirit there : 
Oh, loiter not, nor longer stay 
From Him who loves us; let us pray. 


~~. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign Intgetuicence.—English advices to the 
20th ult., have been received. 

An extraordinary meeting of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company was held in London on the 14th 
ult. The directors presented a report, setting forth 
the results of the late effort and their sanguine ex- 
pectations for the future, and announcing that they 
had entered into a contract with the Telegraph 
Construction Company, under which the latter un- 
dertake, ‘for £500,000 sterling, which has been 
agreed upon as the cost price, to manufacture and 
lay a new cable uext year ; aad if successful, but not 
otherwise, they are to have in shares and cash a 
profit of 20 per cent. on this cost. They also un- 
dertake, without further charge, to go to sea with 
sufficient cable, including that left on board the 
Great Eastern, to complete the broken cable, and to 
use their best endeavors to thatend. To carry out | 
this compact, it is necessary that the Atlantic Tele- 
graph company shall raise an amount ranging | 
from & minimum of £250,000 to a maximum of | 
£500,000 in cash, upon which new capital a prefer 
ential dividend of 12 per cent, is proposed, with a 
share in the profits after dividends have been paid 
on the old shares. The report was unanimously 
adopted, the question of raising capital being left 
for final decision to another meeting called for the | 
12th inst. 

At the invitation of the Lord Lieutenant of County 
Cork, a meeting of more than 100 magistrates re- 
cently took place at Cork, to consider matters con- 
nected with the public peace and security, as 
menaced by the Fenian movements. The proceed- 
ings were private, but are said to have resulted in 
the unanimous adoption of ® memorial to the gov- 
ernment asking for an immediate increase in the 
police and military force of the county. The police 
had taken possession of the office of a weekly news- 
paper called the “ Irish People,” in Dublin, and had 
arrested a number of persons found there. Arrests 
continued to be made elsewhere, also. The London 
Times represents that the movement appears to be 
confined to the poorest classes of the Irish. The 
Roman Catholic clergy, of all degrees, generally 
Oppose it, both in Ireland and in this country, 


The London Times recently, in an editorial, strongly 
denounced the continued depredations of theShenan- 
doah, declaring that the captain is acting on his own 
responsibility, and unless he can clearly show that he 
had no knowledge of what was known to everybody 
else in the same latitude, he bas no claim to mercy. 
The Times adds that England has done all that inter- 
national law requires, but suggests that she might 
go farther, and that British ships of war should be 
instructed to treat the Shenandoah as a pirate, and 
assist the United States in stopping its outrages. 

The Times has also published a letter from J. P. 
Benjamin, the late rebel Secretary of State, on the 
charge of cruel treatment of prisoners of war by the 
rebel government. He does not, however, attempt 
directly to disprove the charge, but asserts that the 
interruption of exchanges was chargeable wholly to 
the United States authorities, and that the returned 
prisoners, whose condition excited so much pity and 
indignation, and some of whom were the subjects of 
photographs which have been extensively circulated, 
were simply the worst cases of those delivered under 
an agreement to excharge sick and disabled men, 
incapable of military service, at a time when gen- 
eral exchanges were stopped. He vindicates Jeffer- 
son Davis from the charge of inhumanity, and de- 
clares that, in opposition to the urgency of friends 
and of members of his cabinet, he constantly op- 
posed retaliation for alleged outrages violative of 
the laws of war. 

The committee of the Emancipation Society of 
London issued an address, in the 8th month, an- 
nouncing the dissolution of that society. It was 
formed in the autumn of 1862, with the object of 
adopting means to counteract the alleged sympathy 
of Kngland with the rebel cause, and especially of 
encoeraging the government of the United States in 
the prosecution of an emancipation policy.* The 
committee believe that its labors and those of kin- 
dred associations were very effective in England. 
The rebel goveroment and slavery having both per- 
ished, the peculiar work of the association is accom- 
plished, and it is therefore dissolved. 

The representatives of Prussia in Schleswig, and 
of Austria in Holstein, respectively assumed the ad- 
ministration of affairs in those Duchies on the 15th 
ult., and issued proclamations calling on the in- 
habitants to maintain public order and loyalty, and 
promising them justice and liberality. The Prussian 
government bas published a proclamation, announc- 
ing the assumption by the King of Prussia of the 
title of Duke of Laneoburg, and the annexation of 
Lauenburg to Prussia. The King promises to carry 
on the government in conformity with existing laws. 

Russia has officially declared that she will main- 
tain a non-intervention policy on the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. Eu:rl Russel’s letter to the Eng- 
lish diplomatic agents abroad censures the German 
powers; says that violence and conquest are the 
only recognized basis upon which Austria and 
Prussia have established a connection ; and deplores 
the disregard manifested for public right, and for 
the legitimate claims of the people to be heard, 
when the question affects their destiny. 


Catna.—It appears, from recently published for- 
eign correspondence of our government, that the 
Chinese government, by proclamation, forbade the 
Alabama and other rebel cruisers to enter its ports, 
on the ground that a treaty of peace and amity ex- 
isted between the United States and China, and that 
American citizens going there to trade should not 
suffer injury from any one, nor their ships or goods 
be destroyed. 


Sr. Dominco.—It is announced that Pimentel, the 
late President, has submitted to General Cabral, the 
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“ Protector” or Provisional President, and thus all 
danger of a civil war is averted. 


Mexico.—Advices from Acapulco tothe 17th ult. 
states that the French had landed 500 soldiers and 
taken possession of thattown. The Mexican forces 
of Gen. Alvarez, 1500 in number, had previously left 
it, being badly equipped and short of ammunition. 


Domestic.—The U.S. steamers Saranac and Law- 
rence sailed from San Francisco on the 14th and 
20th, respectively, of the 8th month, to go in pursuit 
of the Shenandoah. 

The Missouri Pacific railroad, from St. Louis to 
Kansas City, was completed on the 20th ult. It is 
over 300 miles in length, and was commenced 14 
years ago. The last 100 miles have been built 
under great embarrassment, owing to the ferocious 
civil warfare which raged in Missouri during the 
whole period of the rebellion. The laborers were 
frequently driven away, and the road, during 
Price’s Jast incursion, was damaged by the rebels to 
the amount of nearly $1,000,000. At Kansas City 
this road connects with the eastern division of the 
Union Pacific railroad, 40 miles of which,extending to 
Lawrence, Kansas, hus been completed and in opera- 
tion for some months; thus forming continuous 
railway communication between the eastern part of 
Kansas and the Atlantic cities. 


The election returns in Colorado show that the 
State Constitution has been adopted on a popular 
vote by a large majority, except the clause allow- 
ing suffrage to colored men, which was rejected. 

The Alabama Convention bas unanimously adopted 
an ordinance declaring the act of secession null and 
void. 1t bas also passed, by a vote of 60 yeas to 19 
pays, an ordinance by which all debts created by 
the State of Alabama in aid of the late war, directly 
or indirectly, are declared void, and the Legislature 
shall have no authority, and is forbidden to ratify 
the same, or to assume or provide for the payment of 
the same or of any part thereof; and the Legislature 
is also forbidden to assume or make any provision 
for the payment of any portion of the debts con- 
tracted, directly or indirectly, by the “ Coutederate 
States” government, its agents or its authority. 
The Convention ha8 decided by a vote of 61 to 25, 
to submit the amendments of the Constitution to a 
popular vote. The Convention adjourned on the 
30th ult. A memorial to the President, asking for a 
general amnesty, and a resolution asking that the 
troops may be withdrawn from the State, were also 
adopted. 

The South Carolina Convention adjourned on the 
28th. It adopted a clause of the Constitution, de- 
claring that the slavesin South Carolina having been 
de facto emancipated by the action of the United 
States, neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall ever be re- 
established in the State. A proposition to make the 
basis of representation rest on the whole population 
irrespective of color, was rejected by a large major- 
ity, leaving tbe clause as reported by the committee, 
basing representation on the white populativun alone. 
Provisions were adopted equalizing the representa- 
tion in the State Senate and taxation throughout the 
State, giving to the people the election of Governor 
and Presidential electors, and ordering voting in the 
Legislature to be viva voce. A Commission was di- 
rected to submit a code to the Legislature for the 
protection of the colored population. 

A circular issued from the headquarters of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in Lonisiana says that whenever 
the judicial officers of the State engaged in trying 
freedmen for offences show a disposition to act 
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justly, no interference will be allowed by the 


Bureau. 

Gov. Sharkey of Mississippi has issued a procla- 
mation accepting the proposition of the Assistant 
Commissioner of Freedmen for that State, to transfer 
the right of trying all cases in which the rights of 
freedmen are involved, from the Bureau to the civil 
authorities, upon condition that the provisional 
government will take for the mode of procedure the 
laws now in force, except so far as these make a 
distinction on account of color. The proclamation 
declares that negroes shall be protected in person 
and property, thereby establishing the principle en- 
titling them to sue and be sued, and making them 
competent witnesses according to the laws of evi- 
dence. 

Galveston, Texas, was visited on the 13th ult. by 
the most terrific storm, it is said, ever experienced 
there. Several houses were blown down, and others 
moved from their foundations, but there was no loss 
of life. The storm was also very severe at other 
places along and near the Gulf coast. 

General Howard of the Freedmen’s Bureau, it is 
stated, has authorized the establishment of a kind of 
courts for examination into all difficulties arising be- 
tween the Freedmen and their employers. These 
courts are to be composed of an Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Bureau, and two citizens, one to be 
elected by the wkite citizens and the other by the 
freedmen, and its jurisdictlon is to be limited to the 
class of cases above mentioned. 

Gen. Thomas, commanding the Military Division 
of Tennessee, bas issued an order, setting forth that 
many spplications had been made for protection 
against illegal arrests of citizens residing in that 
division, who were formerly in the military service of 
the United States, for acts committed while in such 
service under orders of superiors ; and directing De- 
partment and District commanders to prohibit and 
prevent all such action on the part of the civil au- 
thori'ies, and not permit the arrest, imprisonment or 
trial of any persons for acts committed as soldiers 
of the United States, under the orders of superiors. , 

In Virginia, several men had been nominated for 
Representatives in Congress who were disqualified 
by having taken part, more or less actively, in the re- 
bellion ; as Congress requires of its members an 
oath that they have not voluntarily aided the re- 
bellion. Some citizens of Charlottesville addressed 
a letter to President Johnson, asking his advice as to 
the proper course in reference to the election, and 
inquiring whether the test oath is likely to be re- 
pealed or modified so as to admit Southern members. 
The President referred the letter to the Attorney- 
General, instructing him to say in reply that the 
President bas no other means of knowing what 
Congress may do in the matter than any other citi- 
zeo ; but it is his earnest wish that loyal and true 
men, to whom no objection can be made, should be 
elected to Congress. This, he says, ls not an official 
letter, but simply an expression of his individual 
feeling. Some of the candidates have withdrawn 
fom the canvass, on account of their disqualifica 
tion. 

Two dispatches of Secretary Seward to C. F. 
Adams, Minister to Great Britain, one written last 
spring and the other quite recently, have been pub- 
lished, in which he declares, and desires it made 
known in England, that there is no prospect that our 
government will assume the rebel debt, or even the 
“cotton loan ;” that it does not acknowledge the 
rebel government as having been a government 
de facto, and itself as its successor in the lately in- 
surgent States, and consequently liable for its obli- 
gations, according to the views presented by the 
English Vice-Chancellor in a recent opinion. 





